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THE EVE OF HARVEST. 


FarMING is one of the callings for which there 
is no entrance examination; the farmer may 
have undergone a long or short training before 
he takes the responsibility of a farm, and very 
often he has never tested his work to see what 
his capabilities are. It may be his fathers have 
farmed for generations, and when his time has 
come, he follows in their footsteps. In another 
case, he may have undertaken bailiffs work, and 
has gained his experience with other people’s 
money—wise man! In another, he may have 
been a farm-pupil, during which period he has 
had rather a good time of it, and not exerted 
himself particularly to gain more than a smatter- 
ing of knowledge of his business, though he may 
have gained such an insight into the mysteries 
of ferreting that no professional ratcatcher can 
beat him. Or he may have made up his mind 
to farm because of his love of animals and every- 
thing pertaining to the not very paying business 
he has selected, and has gone at it with a will, 
and left no stone unturned to fit himself for it. 
But no special examination has to be passed to 
qualify him to enter the ranks as a farmer. When 
once, however, he begins to farm, he finds he has 
entered a business wherein the results of his work 
for the year are concentrated, and for some time 
before harvest he finds himself looking at his 
crops with all the anxiety of a student before 
examination, to note whether he thinks he will 
come out satisfactorily, or whether he has failed 
to conduct his business with skill; for if not, 
his year’s work is wasted, and he feels sorry 
he had not qualified himself better before he 
undertook it. 

The harvest is the farmer’s examination time 
—and like all other examinations, is harder to 
pass than in years gone by; therefore, whatever 
his energies at other seasons, he does all he can 
to get things in the best order, so that when the 
examiners or thrashing-machines have tested his 
work, he may find he is marked on the right side 
of his cheque-book. Harvest-time is to him 


the most important part of the year, though the 
spurt at the finish cannot make amends for 
neglect or want of skill at other seasons; but 
good management during harvest is essential for 
complete success, and every one works with a 
will to insure it. 

Since the introduction of reaping-machines, 
there has been less cause for anxiety than when 
the whole of the cutting was done by the scythe, 
fagging-hook, or sickle. We remember when 
gangs of Irishmen came over yearly to take 
advantage of the special wages to be obtained 
during the hay and corn harvests. Many of these 
had a fixed route, and rarely worked for fresh 
masters, but started in the grass country near 
London, and worked their way northward in the 
hay into Derbyshire, where the season is later; 
and then went south again to Herts and Beds for 
the corn-harvest, working to Derby again; then 
home with ten or twelve pounds in their pockets, 
to dig their own potatoes, kill their pig, and 
spend the winter in a leisurely manner. But 
this is all over, for the reaping-machine did away 
with the necessity of much extra labour, and they 
themselves never liked the innovation, for, as 
they said, when a friend took his Wood’s Manual 
Delivery into the field nearly a quarter of a 
century ago, ‘No Irishman can work in the same 
field as a machine;’ and they packed up their 
traps never to return. The reaping-machine, 
and the consequent reduction in the money taken 
to Ireland, is in no small way accountable for 
the increase in poverty and discontent in some 
parts of that country. Artisans and loafers from 
towns gave welcome assistance, and their services 
were eagerly taken advantage of if harvest set 
in hot and corn came on quickly. We remember 
looking out anxiously for gangs on those occa- 
sions, as they were liable to be snatched up before 
they got to the farm; and more than once we 
have ridden out to meet them on the road, to 
make sure of them. It was not the custom, to 
the same extent it now is, to begin cutting before 
the corn was perfectly ripe; therefore, if sufficient 
hands could not be got together, the crop stood 
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until it was over-ripe, and if a strong wind arose, 
the kernels were ‘whipped’ out, and a heavy loss 
resulted. 

A farmer rarely starts with this cause of anxiety 
now, for his machines soon cut down the corn, 
and it is very rare to hear of corn being whipped 
out. Instead of looking out for special gangs of 
men, he looks out to see that his reaping-machine, 
or perhaps binder, is in fit condition to be put 
into the corn when it is ready; the elevator is 
overhauled, so that the heavy work of lifting 
bulky sheaves or large forkfuls of loose corn on 
to the stack, which used to be one of the most 
trying jobs connected with harvéSting, may be 
avoided. The heavy work of harvesting has been 
to a very great extent shifted from the men to 
machinery; but the quantity done by a good 
gang working by the piece for a month, sixteen 
nours to the day, compares very favourably 
with the self-imposed vo of the long-distance 
athletes; but there is a tendency to decrease the 
hours of work in the harvest-field, as in most 
other places. 

Before the introduction of machinery, the 
horses had a light time during harvest, and 
they received very little corn after the fallows 
were worked; but now they require getting 
up in condition, to be prepared for long days 
of much faster walking than they usually get 
in the plough. Foals are weaned so that their 
mothers may take their places in the teams, as 
they cannot be longer spared, and the pleasant 
holiday they have enjoyed for a few months must 
give way to the weekly round of toil, which is 
the unenviable lot of the farmhorse. 

No one looks forward to harvest with greater 
pleasure than the labourers’ wives in those dis- 
tricts where women do not take part in the work 
of the farm; to them, harvest is to a great extent 
a picnic, and ‘carrying’ dinners is their greatest 
treat. The bread-winner is working long hours, 
and has to be well fed during that time, and 
each wife vies with the other in preparing the 
dinners in the most tempting manner. Rey 
day the cooking is got through in good time, and 
they start off together to make a merry gathering 
at the mid-day meal—and a merry ailering it 
is. A considerable amount of chaff, a real good 
gossip, and a fair amount of scandal, go towards 
making quite as enjoyable a meal as their more 
favoured sisters can provide round the five-o’clock 
tea-table ; and if the language is less choice, it 
is quite as hearty, and often more sincere. Some 
of them go back to look after their domestic 
duties; while others continue the picnic by 
spending the afternoon in gleaning, which in 
many cases is not much than a further excuse for 
gossip; so that what is the labourer’s hardest 
season is generally his wife’s most pleasant. 

The harvest-time is not looked forward to by 
the wives with the anxiety with which it was 
before the days of early closing; for when the 
public-houses were opened until any hour, the 
weary workman would often go there for one 
more drink before going home, and could not 
rouse himself to go away, but would stay far 
into the morning hours. His only sleep would be 
a maudlin one on the bench, and then to work, 
utterly unfitted for the task; and so he kept 
himself up by more drink throughout the day, 
and, like most people in a half-drunken state, 


would find himself back at the inn at night; in 
which manner his extra wages were muddled 
away, and the extra money his wife had looked 
forward to, to clear off the score at the village 
shop, was not forthcoming. In no way has the 
early closing done so much good in country dis- 
tricts as during harvest. 

Even the schoolboys look forward to harvest 
with pleasure, for it is then they generally first 
feel the satisfaction of earning wages; their ser- 
vices being gladly taken way 7s, of, as_ they 
are wan hiding carts and leading the 
loads to the stack. 

The farmer and his family look on the time 
more seriously; and almost all of them, big or 
little, stay at home to be of use, and rarely enter- 
tain their friends during the busiest part of the 
harvest-month. The hiring-supper, which was 
given at the eve of harvest just after the master 
and men had agreed on the terms for which the 
work should be done, has almost entirely died 
out; but it used to be an important evening, 
and the wife prided herself on putting a good 
meal before the men. This, like the harvest-home 
supper, which was a still more important func- 
tion, is a thing of the past. 

The rattle of the reaping-machine has taken 
the place of the more musical ring of the scythe 
and whetstone, and fewer hands are dotted about 
the fields. Future generations will hardly under- 
stand the old pictures of harvest scenes where 
the sickle was always represented; still, the 
ripening corn, and stooks of that already cut, 
are scenes enjoyed equally by dwellers in towns 
or in the country; and as there is so much that 
affects the well-being of those in any way en 
in the fields, harvest inust always be looked for- 
ward to with interest and pleasure; and the only 
tinge of regret we feel in looking at the results 
of the farmer’s labours is that he should find so 
little profit in what is otherwise so pleasant a 
calling. 


MY SHIPMATE LOUISE, 
THE ROMANCE OF A WRECK, 
By W. Ciark RvssELL, 
Author of the Wreck of the Grosvenor, ete. 


CHAPTER XXVII.—I AM QUESTIONED. 


THE captain did not again return on deck. At 
six o'clock Mr Lush’s white jacket was forked up 
to him through the forecastle-hatch : he slipped 
it on and came aft to relieve the watch; but 
though he looked about a little for the skipper, 
I could not find in his wooden face that he made 
anything of not perceiving him. By seven o'clock 
the sky had cleared ; the wide stretch of vapour 
which had all day long obscured the sky had 
settled away down beyond the southern rim, and 
the soft violet of the tropic evening heaven was 
made beautiful by spaces at wide intervals of a 
delicate filigree-work of white cloud, dainty and 
fine to the eye as frost on a meadow. The setting 
sun glowed in the west like a golden target, ray- 
less, palpitating, and a cone-shaped wake of flame 
hung under him. There was a pleasant whip- 
ping of wind over the sea, a merry air that 
whitened the heads of the ripples, and it blew 
sweet and warm. 


On looking through the skylight, I perceived 
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Wilkins placing supper on the table. This was 
an unusual meal at sea, at least aboard of a 
homely trader of the pattern of the Lady Blanche, 
and was a distinct illustration in its way, to my 
recollections of seafaring life, of the odd character 
of the man who commanded the barque. He 
came out of his cabin as we seated ourselves, 
giving Miss Temple a grotesque bow before 
taking his place. 

‘Sorry, mem,’ said he, casting his slow eye 
over the table, ‘that there’s nothing choicer in 
the way of victuals to offer you. I find that the 
wine brought aboard from the wreck is a mid- 
dling good quality of liquor, and it is to be saved 
for you, mem.—Wilkins, open a bottle, and give 
it to the lady.—Pity that shore-going folks who 
take interest in the nautical calling don’t turn 
to and invent something better for the likes of 
me than salt pork and beef and biscuit, and peas 
which are only fit to load a blunderbuss with. 
There have been times when a singular longing’s 
come upon me for a cut of prime sirloin and a 
floury potato, as Jack says. But the sea-life’s a 
hard calling, look at it from which end of a ship 
ye may.—How did you get on in your watch on 
deck, Mr Dugdale?’ he added with a gaunt smile, 
in which I could not distinguish the least com- 
plexion of mirth. 

‘There was nothing to be done, said I, working 
oon at a piece of salt beef, for I was exceedingly 

ungry. 

f But ye’d have known what to do if there had 
been?’ said he. 

Miss Temple’s glance admonished me to be 
wary. 

‘Oh, I am no sailor, said I, ‘in the sense that 
you and Mr Lush are sailors.’ 

‘Not Mr Lush!’ he cried, elevating his fore- 
finger and staring hard at me past it. ‘Mr Lush, 
as you term him, is a hog on two legs. Let him 
go on all-fours, and there’s ne’er an old sow 
under a longboat that wouldn’t take him to her 
heart as one of her long-lost children.—Such 
manners, mem!’ he continued, addressing Miss 
Temple, whilst with upturned eyes and raised 
hands he counterfeited an air of disgust ; ‘when 
he ate, you could hear the smack of his lips fore 
and aft. He’d make nothing of laying hold of 
a bit of cold beef and gnawing upon it as a dawg 
might, head first on one side, then on t’other ; 
at you’d find yourself listening to hear him 
growl, if you looked at him. And then hie 
language! I’ve been eating by myself pretty 
nigh since Chicken died, but it’s entertainment 
for me to have company ;’ and he bestowed another 
bow upon each of us. 

‘You will not find the manners of a nobleman 
in a plain ship’s carpenter,’ said I, thankful to 
believe that he had forgotten the subject of my 
sea-going qualifications. But I was mistaken. 
He gazed at me with a steadfastness that was 
absolutely confusing, whilst he seemed lost in 
— thought, then said : 

‘I’m not going to regard you, Mr Dugdale, as 
a i et sailor, of course. Ye’ve knocked off 
too long ; but it’ll all come back very soon,’ 

‘Mr Dugdale was at sea for only two years,’ 
said Miss Temple. ‘It would be unreasonable 
to expect any one to know much of a calling in 
that time,’ 

‘Don’t you believe that, mem,’ he exclaimed. 


‘After twelve months of it, there was but little 
left for me to larn—proper, I mean, to fit me to 
sarve as able seaman aboard anything afloat, from 
a hoy to a line-of-battle ship,—What don’t ye 
know now, Mr Dugdale ?’ 

He somewhat softened his voice as he said this, 
and a queer sort of yearning expression entered 
his unwinking stare. 

‘Oh, much, captain, much,’ I answered, smiling, 
yet feeling somewhat bothered betwixt these 
questions and Miss Temple’s glances. 

‘You could put a ship about, I suppose ?” 

‘Well, I might do that ‘but there 
would be a chance of my getting her into irons, 
though.’ 

‘You’d be able to know when to shorten sail 
anyway, and what orders to give. You told me 
ye could take a star?” 

‘Did I? I exclaimed. 

‘Certainly you did, sir,’ he cried. 

‘TI do not recollect,’ suid Miss Temple. 

‘Ha!’ he exclaimed, with another of his mirth- 
less grins, ‘the lady’s afraid of your knowing too 
much, sir.—I don’t mean no offence, but there’s 
a forecastle saying that all the male monkeys ’ud 
talk if it wasn’t for their sweethearts, who advise 
them ‘to hold their jaw lest they should be put 
upon. 

Mins Temple’s face changed into stone, after 
one withering glance at the man, whose counten- 
ance remained distorted with a smile. 

‘Some of Jack’s sayings are first class,’ he went 
on.—‘ Yes, ye told me you could take a star.— 
Can you find the latitude by double altitudes ?’ 

‘A few trials would recall the trick, I daresay,’ 
I answered, 

‘ And of course you know how to find the longi- 
tude by lunar observations ?’ 

‘Pray excuse me, Captain Braine,’ said I; ‘but 
what, may I inquire, is your motive in asking 
these questions ?’ 

He eyed me fixedly for some moments, and 
then silently nodded his head three or four times. 
Miss Temple seemed to shrink slightly as she 
watched him. 

‘Mr Dugdale,’ said he very slowly, ‘on your 
giving me to understand that you had sarved 
aboard an Indiaman, I was willing to receive you 
and the lady aboard my ship. When you came 
aboard, you told me that you understood naviga- 
tion. Didn’t ye? 

I felt the blood in my cheek as I answered : 
‘I have some recollection of speaking to that 
effect.’ 

‘Then why d’ ye want to go and try to make 
out now that ye knows nothing about it?’ 

‘I am trying to do nothing of the kind, said 
I, assuming an air of dignity and resentment, 
though I feared it was good for very little. 
‘You have questioned me, sir, and now I ask you 
a question. I have a right to an answer, seeing 
how you expect that I should rapidly and fluently 
reply to you.’ 

‘I'll be talking to you afore long, he said, 
bestowing another succession of dark mysterious 
nods upon me. 

‘Captain Braine,’ cried Miss Temple, breaking 
with an air of consternation out of the cold, con- 
temptuous resentment that had made marble of 
her face, ‘you have rescued us from a condition 
of dreadful distress, and I have your promise 
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that you will not lose an opportunity to transfer 
us to the first ship you meet that is homeward 
bound, providigg we do not shortly fall in with 
the Countess Ida.’ 

‘I ha’n't broke my promise yet, have I?’ he 
replied, rounding slowly upon her and staring. 

‘I can only repeat,’ she continued, preserving 
her expression of dismay, ‘that any sum of money 
you may choose to ask ’—— 

‘I know all about that, mem,’ he interrupted, 
but not offensively, and with a gesture that was 
almost bland. He then leisurely turned to me. 
‘You gave me to believe this nforning, sir, that 
you was acquainted with navigation ?’ 

‘And what then?’ I exclaimed impatiently. 

‘I hope that you didn’t deceive me,’ he said 
with a dark look. 

‘You shall have the full truth when I know 
your motive in examining me in this fashion,’ 
said I hotly, ‘and not before.’ 

But immediately after I had spoken I was 
sensible of my folly in losing my temper. Talk 
as we might, vapour as we would, we were in this 
man’s power: in the power of a man who was 
absolutely unintelligible as a character whether 
sane or mad, and the girl’s and my own safety 
might wholly depend upon our judgment and 
tact. He gazed at me with eyes whose expres- 
sion seemed to grow more and more malignant, 
though, God knows, this might have been my 
fancy, since I was in the humour at that moment 
to figure all things very blackly. 

‘Understand me,’ I exclaimed, wholly changing 
my manner, and speaking in a softened tone ; ‘if 
I can be of service to you in any direction, you 
have but to command me. I owe you my own 
and this lady’s life; and though it is an obliga- 
tion beyond my power of discharging in full, yet 
it must be my duty and happiness to diminish it 
in any direction I am equal to.’ 

We will before long talk 1 grog sir, said 
he, and then fell silent, nor did he again open 
his lips during the seven or eight minutes in 
— we continued sitting together at that 
table, 

I was exceedingly puzzled and troubled by 
what had passed. What did this captain mean 
by his dark mysterious nods, by his saying that 
he would talk to me presently, by his insistence 
in ascertaining the extent of my nautical know- 
ledge? It was possible, indeed, that being the 
only navigator seul his vessel, he might con- 
sider himself in serious need of some one to 
take his place if he should fall sick. But his 
behaviour was scarcely reconcilable with this 
plain clear want, and it seemed certain that there 
was more going to his speech and manner than 
- desire that [ should fill the part of mate to 

im. 

It was a fair, warm, delightful night, rich with 
stars, and soothing with the dew-sweetened wind 
that blew with steady freshness over the quarter, 
running the pale shape of the barque over the 
dark waters, as though she were some wreath of 
mist that must presently dissolve. Miss Temple 
and I, sometimes walking, sometimes sitting on 
the skylight, held to the deck till a late hour. 
She abhorred the thought of withdrawing to the 
cabin allotted to her; and short as my sleep had 
been since the hour of my quitting the India- 
man’s side, I was as little willing as she to quit 


the silence and coolness and beauty of the open 
night for the confinement of a small hot berth. 

The captain had charge of the deck from eight 
to twelve; but he only once approached us to 
say that a little lantern containing an end of 
candle had been placed in each of our berths; 
‘and I will ask you both, he added, ‘to mind 
your fire, for we’re full up with dry light goods 
in the steerage.” He then returned to the side 
of the deck he had crossed from, and did not 
again offer to approach us. 

You will suppose that the girl and I could 
talk of nothing but the captain’s intentions, the 

_—_ condition of his intellect, and the 
ike. 

‘He may refuse to part with me,’ said I, ‘and 
yet be perfectly willing to send you on board of 
the first homeward-bound ship we sight. What 
then, Miss Temple ?” 

‘I could not travel alone. It is not endurable 
that such a man as Captain Braine should compel 
you, against your wishes, to remain with him! 
How could he do so? How could he compel you 
to take a star, as he calls it, whatever that may 
mean ; and to keep watch?’ She sighed deeply. 
‘Alas! my language is fast becoming that of the 
common sailor. To think of me talking to you 
about taking a star and keeping watch.’ 

‘And why not? Jack’s is a noble tongue. 
Omit the oaths, and there is no dialect more 
swelling and poetic than that of the sea.’ 

‘I detest it because it is forced upon me. An 
odious and dreadful experience obliges me to 
think and speak in it. Otherwise, I might 
rather like it.—But tell me now, Mr Dugdale, 
surely this captain could not compel you to 
remain with him ?’ 

This led to a deal of talk. I did my utmost 
to reassure her; I exhorted her to bear in 
mind that whilst we were on board the barque, 
we were literally at the mercy of the skipper, 
who, down to the present moment, had cer- 
tainly treated us with great humanity, though 
his behaviour and conversation in the main were 
undeniably of a lunatic sort. I bitterly con- 
demned myself for losing my temper, and I 
entreated her to be patient, to control all resent- 
ment that the man might excite by purposed 
or involuntary insult, not to doubt that he 
would put her on board a ship proceeding home, 
and to leave me to play a part of my own 
that should keep us together. 

‘For, said I, ‘since fate, cruel to you, but 
not to me, Miss Temple, has placed you so 
far in my keeping, I must be jealous of all 
interference down to the very termination of 
our adventure.’ 

‘I wish for no other companion,’ she ex- 
claimed in a low voice ; ‘my mother will thank 
you, Mr Dugdale.’ 

‘And, please God, your mother shall, said 
I, ‘trifling as may be my claims upon her grati- 
tude. But however my merits may turn out 
before we again sight Old England, I shall be 
abundantly satisfied if I believe that you think 
of me with more kindness than you did on board 
the Countess Ida,’ 

‘Mr Dugdale, I thought of no one on board 
the Countess Ida.—But let us avoid that subject 
—you have already been very plain-spoken.’ 

She ceased. I made no answer, and for some 
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time ‘we paced the deck in silence, harking then 
back again to the old topic of the_captain’s 
intentions, the whereabouts of the Indiaman, 
and so on, and so on. By-and-by I looked at 
my watch: the dial-plate showed clearly by the 
starlight. It was eleven o'clock ; and as I looked, 
the chip's bell rang out six chimes, which came 
floating down again in echoes out of the tremor- 
less pallid concavities on high. Miss Temple 
was still most reluctant to leave the deck. 

‘I am thinking of Mr Chicken,’ she ex- 
claimed. 

‘Chicken’s ghost, like a hen’s egg, is laid,’ said 
I. ‘Besides, what remains of him will be all 
about my bunk,’ 

‘Oh for the Indiaman’s saloon,’ she cried, 
‘for my dear aunt, for old Captain Keeling! 
How welcome would be a sight of even the 
most intolerable of the passengers, say Mr John- 
son; even that horrid little creature with the 
eyeglass, Miss Hudson’s admirer.’ 

‘I fear I am tolerated for the same reason 
that would render Mr Johnson endurable to 
ou. 

. ‘No!’ she answered quickly and warmly ; 
‘you are incessantly personal. I do not like 
it.’ 

‘Suffer ine to escort you to your cabin ?’ 

She lingered yet, turning her face to the 
skies. 

‘How rich are those stars! Such lovely jewels 
are never to be seen in the English heavens, 
Mark how the meteors score the dark spaces 
between the lights with scars and paths of 
diamond dust! Oh that some gigantic shadowy 
finger would shape itself up there pointing down- 
wards, to let us know where the Countess Ida 
is ! 

She rose from the skylight with a long tremu- 
lous sigh, and passed her hand through my arm 
that I might conduct her below. For an instant 
I hung in the wind. 
aie do you wait; I am now ready?’ said 
she. 

‘IT am debating within myself whether I should 
offer to stand watch to-night—the captain might 
expect me to do so.’ 

‘I do believe you desire that I should think 
you as mad as he is,’ she exclaimed, exerting 
pressure enough on my arm to start me towards 
the poop-ladder ; ‘you shall do nothing of the 
sort with my consent. If you wish to resume 
your old vocation, Mr Dugdale, pray wait until 
this adventure is ended,’ 

‘Anyway, we must bid him good-night, said 
I; and with that I called out to him. He 
answered : ‘Good-night, Mr Dugdale ; good-night 
to you, mem. If there’s anything a-missing 
which the — Blanche can supply, let me 
know, and you shall have it.’ 

‘You’re extremely good, and we’re very much 
obliged to you,’ said I. 

‘Good-night, Captain Braine, called Miss 
Temple in her rich voice ; and down we went. 

The cabin lamp showed a small light. Miss 
Temple waited here whilst I went below for 
one of the two lanterns which the captain had 
told me I should find in our berths. I was 


obliged to kindle a sulphur match, and I remem- 
ber cursing the tardy operation of obtaining a 
light whilst I stood hammering away with flint 


and steel, injuring my knuckles, and wishing 
the tinder-box at the deuce. I found the lan- 
terns, and left one alight in Miss Temple’s 
cabin, and carried my own, also alight, into the 
cuddy. Miss Temple’s eyes sparkled to the 
= as I approached her, and her face might 
ave been a spirit’s for its whiteness in that 
faint illumination vexed with shadows as the 
lantern swayed to the light rolling of the 
barque. 

‘I wish I could sleep here,’ said she. 

‘You will be equally comfortable below’ said 
I; ‘and what is better, quite private.’ 

‘Did you see any rats |? 

‘None.’ 

She took my arm with a firm clasp, and hard] 
seemed willing to release me at the hatch, thoug 
the aperture was too narrow to admit of our 
descending together. When we had gained the 
lower deck, she again seized my arm, and stood 
staring and hearkening. 

‘Oh Mr Dugdale,’ she cried, ‘it is very lonely 
down here !’ 

‘Yes; but you are not alone. You must have 
courage. I would rather you should be next me, 
than overhead next the captain.’ 

Yet, as I spoke, my heart was full of pity for 
her. It was indeed lonely, as she had said, with 
a sense of imprisonment besides all that wa 
down, thinking of where we stood, I mean, wit: 
reference to the 
forepart seemed to stir as though to some internal 
throes to the weak light that swung in my hand ; 
the atmosphere was charged with an unpleasant 
smell of cargo and the mingled fumes of a ship’s 
hold ; and there was something of the heat of an 
oven also in the air that felt to rest with a sort 
of weight upon the head, due perhaps to the 
fancy begotten by the nearness of the upper deck 
or ceiling as you may term it. Small straining 
noises stole upon the ear from round about in 
stealthy notes, as though there were giants below 
moving warily. I say I was full of concern 
for the poor girl. Somehow, the misery of her 
— had not before affected me as it now 

id. 
‘It will not last long. It will be a thing of 
the past very shortly : meanwhile, keep up your 
heart, and trust me as your protector whilst God 
leaves me a hand to lift,’ I exclaimed, with a 
tenderness of which I was insensible until a little 
later on, when the tones of my voice recurred 
to me in memory. 

She looked at me as though she were about 
to speak, yet said nothing; and releasing my 
arm, she stepped to her cabin door and peeped 


in. 

‘Is there anything I can do?’ said I, keeping 
at a respectful distance. 

She peered awhile, and then answered: ‘1 
think not. But that candle will not last long, 
and I shall be in darkness, Or if I should 
extinguish it, how am I to light it again?’ 

‘If you want a light, said I, ‘knock on the 
bulkhead. I shall hear you, and will answer 
by knocking. But it already draws on for twelve 
o'clock. The dawn will be breaking at five or 
thereabouts.—I trust you will sleep. You greatly 
need rest.’ 

I removed my cap to kiss her hand, and 
met her gaze, that was fixed full of wistful- 
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ness upon me. ‘Good-night, Miss Temple,’ said 
I. She entered her cabin looking as though 
her heart was too full for speech, and closed 
the door. 

I was now feeling mighty weary, yet, as I 
feared that she might need me, or, in some 
nervous fit, knock if it were but to know that 
I was awake, I filled my pipe, got into Mr 
Chicken’s bunk, and sat smoking. I cannot 
express the uliar character of the stillness 
down here. It was very extraordinarily accent- 
uated by the sounds which at intervals pene- 
trated it: such as the muffled jar of the rudder 
working upon its post, the dim wash of water, 
startlingly close at hand, along with the faint 
seething noise of the barque’s wake hissing within 
arm’s reach, as it seemed, and coming and going 
upon the hearing fitfully. The suit of oilskins 
against the bulkhead swayed to the heave of the 
fabric, and they resembled the body of a man 
who had hanged himself by the nail from which 

of sea-boots up 
in a corner with a dropsical bulging out about 
the foot of them in the part where a man’s 
bunions would come, and they showed so very 
much as if they had just been drawn off the 
legs of Mr Chicken, that they grew ghastly pres- 
ently, and to relieve my imagination, I directed 
my eyes at other objects, 

I sat smoking and full of thought. My eye- 
lids were as of lead, yet my mind continued 
impertinently active. The horrors we had 
escaped from lay like the shadow of a thunder- 
cloud upon my spirits; the oppression was too 
violent to suffer “a continuance of any emotion 
of exultation over our deliverance. Dark and 
dismal fancies possessed me. I thought of 
Captain Braine as a man whose reason was 
unsound, and who was capable of playing me 
some devilish trick; I thought of the coarse 
and surly carpenter, and of the charge of murder 
hinted against him by the skipper. I thought 
of the convicts and of the mutineer in the fore- 
castle, and then, my raven-like imagination going 


'j to Miss Temple, I reflected that I was unarmed, 


that I had no weapon about me but a knife, 
that could prove of very little use should it come 
to my having to make a fight for it for hers 
and my own life. Surely, I mused, old Chicken 
will not have come to sea without some instru- 
ment of self-defence, be it blunderbuss, pistol, or 
cutlass. 

I took an earnest view of the interior. There 
was a locker against the bulkhead that divided 
Miss Temple’s cabin from mine; I had in- 
curiously opened and looked into it when search- 
ing for something to divert ourselves with, bein 
by the time I had come to that locker too ti 
to continue overhauling the dead man’s effects. 
Besides this receptacle there were two chests of 
clothes and other matters along with a bagful 
of things, and a shelf over the bunk filled with 
odds and ends. There was still above an hour 
of candle-light in the lantern. I raised the lid 
of the locker, and found within a truly mis- 
cellaneous ‘raffle’ of objects, as a sailor would 
term it: charts, slippers, sextant in a case, a 
number of tobacco pipes, bundles of papers, and 
I know not what besides. At the bottom, in 
the left-hand corner, was a small canvas bag very 
weighty for its size. I drew it out, and found 


about forty pounds in gold inside it, with three 
Australian one-pound notes, dark with thumbing 
and pocketing, and a five-pound note scarcely 
distinguishable for dirt and creases. I replaced 
the bag; and coming to the other end of the 
locker, working my way to it through a very 
rag-and-bottle shop of queer gatherings, I met 
with the object that I was longing for: to wit, 
a heavy, long, double-barreled pistol, with a 
couple of nipples and a ramrod, and a_ butt 
massive enough to bring an ox to earth with. 
There were a parcel of bullets and a small brown 
powder-flask full in the piece of canvas in which 
the pistol was wrapped; but for some time I 
could not find any caps. Without them, the 
pistol would not be of the least use, and my 
satisfaction yielded to mortification as I continued 
to probe into the locker without result. I was 
about to abandon the moe in despair, when my 
fingers touched a circular metal box like to those 
which used to contain paste for the polishing of 
boots: I fished it up, and was mighty glad to 
find it filled with caps. Come, thought I, if 
difficulties are to happen, I am better off now 
than I was half an hour ago, anyhow. 

All this time there had been no noise next 
door, and I could but hope that Miss Temple 
was sleeping. I carefully put the pistol and its 
little furniture into the foot of my bunk, and 
pulling off my coat and waistcoat, and removing 
my shoes, I vaulted on to Mr Chicken’s mattress, 
blew out the candle in the lantern, and stretched 
my length. It was hard upon two o’clock, how- 
ever, before I fell asleep. The scuttle or port- 
hole was abreast of the bunk, and the black 
disc of it framed the low-lying stars of the 
horizon as they slided up and down to the 
lift and fall of the hull. Perhaps by this time 
to-morrow we may be aboard a ite homeward- 
bound, I remember thinking: and that was the 
last of my thoughts that night, for 1 immediately 
afterwards sank into a sound sleep. 


RAILWAY COMMISSION JOTTINGS. 


To the general public the Board of Trade 
Inquiry into railway rates presents but few 
attractive features, yet there are interesting items 
of information to be found among the mass of 
evidence, which arrest the attention, and stand 
out in welcome relief from the dry technicalities 
of which it mainly consists. 

One can hardly fail to be struck, for instance, 
with the magnitude of some of the items of 
expenditure. It transpired in evidence that it 
is proposed to incur an expense of a million 
pounds in enlarging Liverpool Street Station, 
which cost the Great Eastern shareholders con- 
siderably more than that sum to erect; while 
another London station—the South-Western 
Goods Depét at Nine Elms—is to have one 
hundred thousand pounds spent upon it in 
improvements. The manager of the latter line 
alluded to the additional expense caused by 
fogs, stating that a week of fog in London would 
double the cost of terminal services at Nine 
Elms. Serious delays are also due to this cause, 
particularly to goods-traflic. Passenger trains 
must, of course, be run as near to time as 
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safety will permit; but any one unacquainted 
with railway working would be astonished 
at the confusion thereby caused to goods-trattic. 
Sidings will be blocked up by train behind 
train, which, when they are allowed to move 
on, only crawl along a few miles at a time. 
Long-journey trains to and from the north 
—when consisting of empty wagons or com- 
paratively unimportant traflic—sometimes reach 
their destination nearly a day late! It is easy 
to see how largely the ‘overtime’ returns are 
affected by the same cause. The drivers and 
guards in charge of these unfortunate trains 
cannot leave them, for, although they may stand 
in a siding for hours together unable to proceed, 
they are all the time uncertain how long the 
detention may last. The fog-signalmen con- 
stitute quite. an army when the fog extends over 
a large area, and many thousands of the well- 
known detonating signals are used. The former 
are drawn from the ranks of the platelayers, 
&c., and are often called out for a might’s ‘ fog- 
ging’ just as they have finished a hard day’s 
work, The chairman of the London and North- 
Western Railway—Sir Richard Moon—once 
stated at a half-yearly meeting of that company 
that they had no fewer than 3700 men acting 
as special fog-signalmen during a five days’ fog, 
which had occurred a few weeks previously, 

Another surprisingly large item of expenditure 
was mentioned in the evidence relating to coal 
wagons. The Midland Company have for the 
last few years been buying up the trucks of 
private owners. The well-known ‘M. R. may 
now be seen upon a very large number of coal 
wagons, and it seems that the Midland Company 
have spent no less than a million and a half in 
acquiring them. As this sum is equal to the 
cost of about three thousand eight hundred first- 
class carriages, it must represent an enormous 
number of coal wagons. The wisdom of this 
step, like others ventured upon by this enter- 
prising company, was much questioned by its 
competitors ; but it is asserted that it has been 
found very advantageous both to the company 
and their customers. 

When speaking of ‘perishable’ traffic, the 
Great Northern manager gave a description of 
the vehicles used for the conveyance of fish. It 
appears that these are each capable of containing 
two tons, and are divided into four water-tight 
compartments lined with lead. On the arrival 
of the train in London, each tank is lifted bodily 
by. a crane out of the wagon, put on a street 
trolly, and taken direct to market without the 
fish having been handled at all. Everything— 
except express passenger trains—has to give way 
to fish-traffic ; and as it is uncertain and incon- 
stant, special trains frequently have to be made 
up at short notice. Fresh-meat traffic, too, is 
rapidly — through, and is also conveyed 
in specially constructed, well-ventilated covered 
wagons. The trains of competing companies 
fairly race each other with trate of this descrip- 
tion, and in the event of delay, heavy claims 
for compensation have sometimes to be met, to 
avoid the risk of losing it. 

Cattle are another ‘uncertain quantity,’ also 
frequently requiring special trains and quick 
transit. It is often purposely arranged for cattle 
to be ready for conveyance on Sunday. Indeed, 


Mr Shaw, of the Lancashire and Yorkshire line, 
said that in the course of a year thirty thousand 
trucks of cattle were sent from Liverpool to the 
Manchester cattle station at Windsor Bridge ; 
and ‘he was ashamed to say it was nearly all 
brought on Sundays.’ 

The peculiar nature of some of the consign- 
ments tendered for conveyance may be noticed. 
Sometimes it is impossible to convey them 
at all except by using the whole breadth of 
the railway. This, we believe, was originally 
arranged in the case of the great bell of St 
Paul’s, which, however, eventually journeyed 
from Loughborough to London by road. Boilers 
and machinery are sometimes of huge bulk and 
unwieldy proportions ; while other consignments 
are exceptionally fragile and valuable. The 
companies seek to be empowered to make special 
charges for such exceptional traffic; and in 
course of examination on this point, the London 
and South-Western manager (Mr Scotter) men- 
tioned that his company had recently conveyed 
five hundred and thirty-two packages of specie 
weighing twenty-two tons, two cases of precious 
stones (two hundredweight), fifty bottles of quick- 
silver, a case of zinc statues, two boxes contain- 
ing busts valued at three hundred pounds, and 
an elephant ! 

So far we have dealt solely with points brought 
forward by the witnesses representing the railway 
interest, but equally interesting items are to be 
found in the evidence given by the traders, which 
form the second stage of the proceedings. These 
may be described as a tug-of-war between the 
two interests, the former seeking to provide for 
contingencies by establishing higher maximum 
rates, while the traders have naturally endeav- 
oured to get them pulled down. 

Fruit-growers have for many years complained 
of the railway rates, in the south of England 
especially. In the Kent district, fruit has fre- 
quently been allowed to rot upon the trees on 
account of the expense which would have to be 
incurred in getting it to the London market. 
The most powerful lever with which to induce 
railway companies to lower their rates is water 
competition ; and in 1887 the Kent fruit-growers 
chartered a small steamboat for the conveyance 
of their produce to London. This had often been 
threatened without producing any effect ; but the 
steamer had only made one or two trips before 
the railway rates were considerably reduced. 

Many of the arguments used by the traders 
turned upon the danger of native industries being 
destroyed by foreign competition if the home- 
growers or manufacturers were handicapped by 
unduly heavy railway expenses. Mr Maconochie, 
the well-known fish-merchant of London, Lowe- 
stoft, and Wick, stated that a few years ago the 
fish-trade amounted to £14,000,000, Sut had now 
decreased by some £6,000,000, mainly owing to 
this cause. The Vice-president of the Birming- 
ham Fish and Game Dealers’ Association in his 
evidence on this point gave some interesting 
details in support of Mr Maconochie’s statement. 
He said that they received three hundred and 
twenty-five packages of fish from Stornoway vid 
Strome Ferry which realised £275, 16s.; while 
the railway charges came to £103, 3s., with 
£12, 9s. 10d. additional for returned empties. 
In another case, a train-load of fish was sent 
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from Wick to Birmingham (five hundred and 
eighty-seven miles). This produced £162, 10s., 
and the cardiage amounted to £116. Similar 
evidence was given by Sheffield witnesses, who 
also gave cases showing that the railway company 
received upwards of fifty per cent. of the total 
roceeds. 

This must leave a poor pittance for the toiling 
fishermen; but the writer was once shown a sales- 
man’s account for some apples sent to Birmingham 
from a town in a neighbouring county, which 
was actually several shillings against the grower, 
the salesman asking him for a remittance of the 
balance! The proceeds had been more than swal- 
lowed up by railway charges and commission, 
and the latter item was certainly not at all 
exorbitant. Potatoes are also frequently sent up 
to London with results almost as discouraging ; 
although, it must be said, the fault is not all with 
the railway companies. 

The railway managers seemed to consider that 
too much was being made of the pant 
tition’ plea, and when it was brought forward by 
the representative of the British Dairy Farmers’ 
Association with regard to milk, it was spoken of 
as absurd and ayy The witness, however, 
promptly rejoined that he had himself been asked 
to become English Manager for a Dutch Milk 
Company. In fact, milk can be and has been 
brought over in a frozen state from both Holland 
and Denmark, though not at present in large 
quantities ; and it would surely be almost humili- 
ating if we should be driven to the importation 
of milk as well as of eggs and butter. A Cheshire 
farmer, who stated that he sent away sixty-eight 
thousand gallons of milk last year, complained 
very strongly of lack of convenience and assist- 
ance at the stations. He said that on one occasion 
his milk-cans were left behind, and although they 
did not reach their destination until the after- 
noon—four and a half hours late—he could get no 
compensation. The milk was at the railway gate, 
but he could get no one to assist the carter to lift 
the cans up on to the platform. 

As to the reality of foreign competition in the 
cattle and meat trade, there could be no question. 
A large live-stock trade is kept up with America 
in spite of the heavy losses which so frequently 
occur. Out of a total of four hundred and seventy- 
five head of cattle which left New York on board 
the Lake Superior a short time ago, only one 
hundred and forty were landed at Liverpool, 
three hundred and thirty-five having perished on 
the voyage. The same week the Manitoban 
arrived in Glasgow and reported a loss of over 
two hundred head of cattle during the trip. As 
regards dead-meat, Australia and New Zealand 
are in the lists as well as America ; indeed, the 
former country appears desirous of supplying us 
with potatoes too, an experimental cargo having 
been sent to England from Melbourne last Janu- 
ary. 

A grievance of the cattle-dealers turned upon 
the date at which lambs arrive at the dignity of 
sheep, the latter animal being subject to higher 
railway charges than the former, in the same way 
as adults pay higher fares than children. It 
appears that while on Scotch lines the 31st of 
October is the recognised date, in England it is the 
31st of August ; and the 30th of September was 
suggested by the English dealers as a compromise. 


A witness from Yorkshire gave the following 
instance which recently occurred to himself where 
the railway me for a comparatively short 
journey prevented a sale of sheep. A farmer at 
York wished to dispose of two hundred sheep 
suitable for Peterborough market. The witness 
could have bought them for fifty shillings each, 
and disposed of them at Peterborough for fifty- 
two shillings.) The railway rate, however, came 
to one shilling and eightpence-halfpenny per 
head, and the cost of driving and feeding for two 
nights would have absorbed the rest of the two 
shillings, and they were consequently left on the 
farmer’s hands. 

According to a Wiltshire witness, however, the 
railway charges for sheep are very favourable 
compared with those for pigs) This gentleman, 
as may be guessed, represented the bacon industry, 
and he stated that the proposed rates would pre- 
judicially affect that industry, as the average 
increase in the rates would « 36°62 per cent.. 
The result of the changes proposed by the London 
and South-Western Railway were spoken of as 
most startling, increasing the charge for pigs in 
some cases two hundred and eighty-eight per 
cent. Asa matter of fact, the company proposed 
to charge for the conveyance of a pig seventy 
miles a little more than was now charged for a 
third-class passenger ! 


FORGET-ME-NOT. 
IN FOUR CHAPTERS.—CHAP. I. 


‘Sunny April’ of the poet’s fancy had faded into 
May, and at length had succumbed to the warmth 
of early summer. Though the season had 
been a late one, hedges and sloping woodlands 
glowed with a tender mass of greenery against 
a snowy background of pear-blossom and pink 
flushed apple-bloom. The fortunate ‘ten thou- 
sand,’ dragged captive behind the gilded chariot 
of Fashion, turned their faces from the fresh- 
born beauty, now at its best and brightest, to 
slave and toil, to triumph and be triumphed over ; 
for the first Drawing-room was ‘ancient history,’ 
and the lilacs in the Park were fragrant with 
pink flowers. Town was very full—that is to 
say, the four millions and odd thousands of 
suffering, struggling humanity were augmented 
by the handful of fellow-creatures who aspire to 
lead the world and make the most of life. The 
Academy had opened its door for nearly a month, 
and the dilettanti, inspired by the critics, had 
stamped with the hall-marks of success the 
masterpieces of Orchardson and Solomon, had 
dwelt upon the vivid classicality of Alma 
Tadema, and listened in languid rapture on opera 
nights to Patti and Marie Roze. Already those 
who began to feel the heat and clamour of ‘the 
sweet shady side of Pall Mall’ sighed in secret for 
the freshness of green fields, and were counting 
the days which intervened between them and 
‘royal Ascot,’ 

It is a fine thing, doubtless, to be one of 


pinions, and to soar whither one listeth ; to be 


Fortunatus’s favourites, to rise upon gilded i 
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in a position to transport the glorious freshness 
of the country into the stifled atmosphere of 
towns. Down the sacred streets, sun-blinds of 
fancy hues and artistic a repelled the 
ardent heat, filtered the light through silken 
draperies of pink and mauve on to pyramids and 
banks of fragrant flowers, gardenias and orchids, 
and the deep-blue violets, fresh and dewy from 
the balmy Riviera itself. 

A glorious day had been succeeded by a perfect 
night. Gestasliy the light deepened till the 
— outlines of the mansions in Arlington 

treet gave promise of the coming moon, rising 
gradually, a glowing saffron crescent, into the 
blue vault overhead. From every house there 
seemed to float the sound of revelry; a constant 
line of carriages filtered down the street; and 
many outcasts, drifting Heaven alone knows 
where, caught a passing glimpse of fairyland be- 
hind the ferns and gleaming statuary, behind 
doors flung, with mocking hospitality, open. 

There was one loiterer there who took slight 
heed of those things. His shabby raiment might 
at one time have been well made, but now it 
was no longer presentable in such an aristocratic 
quarter ; his boots, trodden down at heel, a scant 
ge against the heat of the fiery pavement. 

he face was that of a man who had seen better 
days, a young face, not more than thirty at the 
outside, a handsome countenance withal; but 
saddened by care and thought, and the hard lines 
of cultivated cynicism, peculiar to the individual 
who is out of suits with fortune. For a moment 
he stood idly watching an open door, before 
which stood a neatly-appointed brougham; and 
within the brilliantly-lighted vestibule, half in 
shadow and half in the gloom, a tall graceful 
figure loitered, a haughty-looking woman, with a 
black lace mantilla twisted round her uplifted 
head. It was a striking picture—the dainty 
aristocrat within, the negated wanderer without ; 
he half shrinking in the shadows, she clear 
cut as cameo against the blazing light, a back- 
ground of flowers and ferns to show off her 
regal beauty. 

As she swept down the steps at length towards 
the carriage, something bright and shining fell 
from her throat, and lay gleaming on the marble 
tiles at her feet. Apparently the loss was un- 
noticed, for the brougham door was closed behind 
her before the stranger stepped forward and 
raised the trinket from its perilous position. 

‘I think you have dropped this,’ he said 
quietly, with a tone and ease of manner in 
startling contrast to his appearance. ‘May I be 
allowed to restore it to you?’ 

The haughty beauty, disturbed in some pleasant 
reverie, looked up almost without catching the 
meaning of the words. She saw nothing more 
than a humble individual of a class as distinct 
from her own as the poles are apart, who, perhaps 
in the hope of a small reward, had hastened to 
restore the lost property to its rightful owner, 

‘Oh, thank you, she replied, half turning in 
his direction, at the same time taking the brooch 
and placing a piece of money in the stranger’s 
hand. ‘I should have been greatly distressed to 
have lost this.’ 

‘The miniature must be Valuable,’ returned the 
stranger, mechanically regarding the coin in his 
hand. ‘But you will pardon me in calling 


attention to another mistake——You have given 
me a sovereign.’ 

‘You poe deem it enough,’ said the girl, 
with a half-smile, as the strange anomaly of her 
position flashed across her ‘If’—— 

‘On the contrary, madam, I am more than 
rewarded.’ 

‘No,’ as she once more opened the little ivory 
purse. 

Again the palpable absurdity of her situation 
struck the listener, That she vas speaking to a 
man of education there was no ‘‘nger reason to 
doubt. And yet the fact of his -ccepting the 
sovereign severely militated against .“e fact of 
his being what his language implied. 

‘You surely are a man of education, are vou 
not?’ she asked. 

‘Really, I can hardly tell you, he answered 
with some confusion, Then suddenly pulling 
himself together he said: ‘But I am presuming. 
It is so — since a lady spoke to me, that for 
. moment have forgotten that I am—what 

am. 

He had lost himself for a moment, thinking 
himself back in the world again, till his eyes 
fell upon the silver harness glittering in the 
moonlight, and the marble statuary gleaming in 
the vestibule behind. But the listener drew 
herself up none the higher, and regarded him 
with a look of interest in her dark dreamy eyes, 

‘I do not think so,’ she said; ‘and I—I am 
sorry for you if you need my pity. If I can do 
anything ’—— 

Some sudden thought seemed to strike her, 
for she turned half away, as if ashamed of her 
interest in the stranger, and motioned the servant 
to close the carriage door behind her. The 
loiterer watched the brougham till it mingled 
with the stream of vehicles, and then, with a 
sigh, turned away. 

$281 Arlington Street,’ he murmured to him- 
self. ‘I must remember that. And they say 
there is no such thing as fate! Vere, Vere, 
if you had only known who the recipient of 
your charity was.’ 

He laid the glittering coin on his palm, so 
that the light streamed upon it, and gazed 
upon the little yellow disc as if it had been 
some priceless treasure. In his deep abstrac- 
tion, he failed to notice that standing by his side 
was another wayfarer, regarding the sovereign 
with hungry eyes. 

‘Mate,’ exclaimed the mendicant eagerly, ‘ that 
was very nigh being mine.’ 

The owner of the coin turned abruptly to the 
speaker. He beheld a short powerful-looking 
individual, dressed in rough cloth garments, his 
closely-cropped bullet-shaped head adorned by 
a greasy fur cap, shiny from long wear and 
exposure to all kinds of weather. 

‘It might have been mine,’ he continued ; 
‘only you were too quick for me. With a sick 
and three starvin’ at home, it’s 

ard,’ 

‘Where do you live?’ asked the fortunate 
one abruptly. 

‘Mitre Court, Marchant Street, over West- 
minster Bridge. It’s true what I’m tellin’ you. 
And if you could spare a shillin’’—— 

The questioner took five shillings from his 
pocket and laid them on his open palm. As he 
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replied, he eyed his meaner brother in misfor- 
tune with a,shady glance, in which sternness 
was not altogether innocent of humour. ‘I have 
seen you before, he observed, ‘and so, if I 
am not mistaken, have the ee You can 
have the five shillings, and welcome, which just 
leaves me this one sovereign. I am all the 
more sorry for you because I have the honour 
of residing in that desirable locality myself.’ 
So saying, and dropping the coins one by one 
into the mendicant’s outstretched hand, and 
altogether ignoring his fervid thanks, John 
Winchester, to give the wanderer his proper 
name, walked on, every trace of cynicism passed 
from his face, leaving it soft and handsome. 
His head was drawn up proudly, for he was 
back with the past again, and but for his sorry 
dress, might have passed for one to the manner 


born. 

Gradually the streets became shabbier and 
more squalid as he walked along ; the fine shops 
gave place to small retailers’ places of business ; 
even the types of humanity began to change. 
Westminster Bridge with its long lane of lights 
was passed, till at length the pedestrian turned 
down one of the dark unwholesome lanes leading 
out of the main road, a street with low evil- 
looking houses, the inhabitants of which enjoyed 
a reputation by no means to be envied by those 
who aspired to be regarded as observers of the 
law. But adversity, which makes us acquainted 
with strange bedfellows, had inured the once 
fastidious Winchester to a company at once con- 
temptible and uncongenial. He pursued his way 

uietly along till at length he turned into one of 
the darkest houses, and walking cautiously up 
the rickety uneven stairs, entered a room at the 
top of the house, a room devoted to both living 
and sleeping purposes, and illuminated by a 
solitary oil-lamp. 

Lying on a ed was a man half asleep, who, 
as Winchester entered, looked round with sleepy 
eyes ; fine gray eyes they might have been, but 
for their red hue and bloodshot tinge, which 
spoke only too plainly of a life of laxity and 
dissipation. In appearance he was little more 
than a youth, a handsome youth but for the 
fretful expression of features, and the extreme 
weakness of the mouth, not wholly disguised 
by a fair moustache. 

‘What a time you have been!’ he cried petu- 
lantly. ‘I almost go mad lying here contem- 
plating these bare walls and listening to those 
screaming children. The mystery to me is where 
they all come from.’ 

Winchester glanced round the empty room, 
all the more naked and ghastly by reason of 
certain faint attempts to adorn its native hideous- 
ness, and smiled in contemptuous self-pity. The 
plaster was peeling from the walls, hidden here 
and there by unframed water-colours, grim in 
contrast ; while in one corner an easel had been 
set up, on which a half-finished picture had been 
carelessly thrust. Through the open windows 
a faint fetid air percolated from the court below 
in unwholesome currents, ringing with the 
screams of children, or the sound of muffled 
curses in a deeper key. 

‘“?-Tis sweet to know there is an eye will mark 
our coming, and grow brighter when we come.” 
Poverty calls for companionship, my dear Chris. 


Why not have come out with me and seen the 
great world enjoying itself? I have been up 
west doing Peri at the gates of Paradise.’ 

‘How can I venture out?’ exclaimed the 
younger man with irritation. ‘How can a man 
show himself in such miserable rags as these? 
It isn’t every one who is blessed with your cos- 
mopolitan instincts.—But enough of this frivolity. 
The first great question is, have you had any 
luck? The second, and of no less importance, 
how much ?’ 

‘In plain English, have I any money ?— 
Voila !’ 

Winchester drew the precious coin from his 
pocket and flung it playfully across to his 
companion. His eyes glittered, his face flushed 
till it grew almost handsome again; then he 
turned to the speaker with a look nearly 
approaching gratitude, or as near that emotion 
as a weak selfish nature can approach. Win- 
chester laughed, not altogether pleasantly, as he 
noticed Ashton’s rapidly-changing €xpression of 
feature. 

“Pon my word, Jack, you are a wonderful 
fellow; and what I should do without you I 
dare not contemplate. Have you found any 
deserving picture-dealer who had sufficient dis- 
crimination to’ 

‘ Picture-dealer Winchester echoed scornfully. 
‘Mark you, I have been doing what I never did 
before—something, I trust, I shall never be called 
to do again. I told you I had been up west, 
and so I have, hanging about the great houses 
in expectation of picking up a stray shilling ; 
I, John Winchester, Artist and Gentleman. And 
yet, someway, I don’t feel that I have quite 
forfeited my claim to the title.’ 

‘You are a good fellow, Jack, the best friend 
I ever had,’ said Chris Ashton after a long elo- 
quent pause. ‘I should have starved, I should 
have found a shelter in jail, or a grave in 
the river long ago, had it not been for you. 
And if it had not been for me, you would 
be a useful member of society still. And yet, 
I do not think I am naturally bad ; there must 
be some taint in my blood, I fancy. What a 
fool I have been, and how happy I was till 
I met Wingate.’ 

The melancholy dreariness of retrospection, 
the contemplation of the ‘might have been’ 
dimmed the gray eyes for a moment; while 
Winchester, his thoughts far away, pulled his 
beard in silent rumination. 

‘When you left the army three years ago’—— 

‘When I was cashiered three years ago,’ Ashton 
corrected. ‘Don’t mince matters,’ 

‘Very well. When you were cashiered for 
conduct unbecoming an officer and a gentleman, 
you came to me, and I saved you from serious 
consequences, You were pretty nearly at the 
end of your tether then, and Wingate was quite 
at the end of his; you had spent all your 
share of your grandfather's money, and your 
sister had helped you also, When Wingate stole 
that forged bill of yours, that I had redeemed, 
from my studio, you thought it was merely 
to have a hold upon you, in which you are 
partly mistaken. He kept it because he 
imagined that, by making a judicious use of 
the document, your sister might be induced to 
marry him to shield you. 
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‘At anyrate, he profited little by that scheme. 
There was a time, Jack, when I thought you 
were in love with Vere.’ 

Winchester bent forward till his face rested on 
his hands, ‘I always was; I suppose I always 
shall. If it had not been for your grandfather's 
money—— But there is nothing to be gained 
by this idle talk. That is the only thing I have 
to regret in my past, that and my own thriftless 
idleness. Carelessly enough, I sacrificed all my 
happiness. Little Vere, poor child! What 
oul she say if I were to remind her of a 
certain promise now !’ 

‘Marry you,’ Ashton replied with conviction. 
‘ Ay, in spite of everything. 

Winchester laughed, joylessly, bitterly, as he 
listened. He, a social outcast, beyond the pale 
of civilisation almost; she, with beauty and 
fortune, and if rumour spoke correctly, with the 
strawberry leaves at her feet, if she only cared 
to stoop and raise them to her brows. A sweet 
vision of a fair pleading face, lighted by a pair 
of dark brown eyes, looking trustingly into his 
own, rose up with faint comfort out of the dead 
mist of five years ago. 

‘Some day I fancy you will come together 
again, you and she, jack, when I am no longer 
a burden to you. If I could rid myself of my 
Frankenstein, my old man of the sea, I would 
have one more try. But I cannot; my nerve is 
gone, and I am, after all, a poor pitiful coward. 
—I must tell you, I must: Wingate has been here 
again,’ 

There is something very terrible in the spec- 
tacle of a strong man crushed by the weight of 
an overwhelming despair. Winchester crossed 
over and laid his hand in all kindness on his 
friend’s shoulder, though his face was black and 
stern. For a moment it seemed that he would 
ey way to the passion burning in every vein; 

ut by a great effort he controlled himself. 

‘And what is the latest piece of scoundrelism, 
may I ask ?” 

shton’s face was still turned away from the 
speaker. His reply came painfully, as if the 
words cost him an affort. ‘ At first I refused, till 
he held that bill over my head and frightened 
me. It is bad this time, very bad ; for, disguise 
it how he will, it is nothing but burglary. They 
want me to help them; they say I can if I will 
And if not’—— 

‘Ah, so it has come to that at last. You know 
something of the plans, of course. Where is the 
place they propose to honour with a visit ?” 

‘Somewhere in the West End—Arlington Street, 
I fancy ; anyway, it is some great house, the 
residence of a well-known heiress. Wingate did 
not say whose, but the number is 280 or 281. 

Winchester’s face was very grave now, and 
almost solemn in its intensity. A dim glimmer- 
ing of the vileness of the plot began to permeate 
his understanding. That Wingate, the before- 
mentioned scoundrel, knew full well who the 
heiress was, he saw no reason to doubt. 

‘Chris, said he, with quiet earnestness, ‘turn 
over and look me in the face;’ which the 
unhappy youth did with a strange feeling of 
coming relief. 

‘I told you I had been loitering in the streets 
to-night, and one of the streets I happened to 
choose was Arlington Street—by chance, as some 


people would say. By the same chance, as I was 
waiting there, a beautiful girl came down the 
steps to her brougham, arrayed for some gaiety 
or another. In so doing she dropped a valuable 
ornament, and passed into her carriage without 
noticing her loss. I hastened to restore it to 
her; my back was to the light, so she could 
not recognise me. But I did recognise her. She 
gave me the sovereign lying there, and what 
was better, she gave me her sweet womanly 
sympathy. It was not out of any idle curiosity 
that I made a note of the number of the house. 
—I hope you are listening to me, Chris?’ 

‘Yes, dear old fellow, 1 am listening,’ 

‘It was 281, and she was the heiress Wingate 
mentioned. You think the coincidence ends 
here, but not quite. I said that I recognised 
her; I also said she could not recognise me. Can 
you guess who it was?’ 

‘Not—not Vere?’ Ashton exclaimed brokenly 
—ny sister 

‘It was Vere, changed, more beautiful, but the 
same Vere.—Now, cannot you see the whole 
fiendishness of Wingate’s plot? Cannot you see 
that if anything is discovered, he will get off 
scot free, when you are implicated? My boy, 
I am going to play a bold stroke for your free- 
dom. I am going to break the vow I made 
five years ago, in the hope that good may come 
of it. Treat Wingate for the present as if you 
are still his tool, and trust me, for beyond the 
darkness I see light at last’ 


A CHAT ABOUT JERSEY. 


THE change from England to Jersey is amusing 
and interesting. St Heliers, the town and chief 
port of the island, has an odd touch of the small 
British colony mingled with the air of a French 
town ; you notice French names over the shops, 
hear that language spoken in the streets and 
markets, and come upon French people every- 
where; while the peasantry retain well-marked 
traces in language and habits of their old Norman 
origin. The colonial features present themselves 
in a legislative assembly, called ‘the States,’ a 
Government House, a distinct native population, 
and a mode of life without bustle and rush, but 
with plenty of ease and leisure. 

The scenery has great charms, and is, like the 
isle itself, in miniature; but it fascinates all 
lovers of Nature’s beauties. The limited extent 
of the isle may be readily comprehended when 
you find you cannot proceed straight on in any 
direction for ten miles without getting into the 
sea. The climate is more genial, the winter 
milder, shorter, with more sunshine and less frost 
and fog than that of England. Life here may be 
pleasantly easy or delightfully indolent, as you 
prefer. No one is ever in haste about anything, 
unless, perchance, to catch the morning steam- 
packet for England, which starts before eight 
AM. This calls on us for some little effort, as 
our custom is to rise late, even though few of us 
squander the midnight oil. 

Society is gay and fond of pleasure, less formal 
and stiff, and with more attractions than in most 
English provincial towns. It is formed of the 
principal Jersey families, of residents who have 
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migrated from England or elsewhere, and of 
officers of the small garrison. Most of the resi- 
dents are retired officers and their families, many 
of whom have passed years under tropical suns, 
and find in this island advantages of climate and 
moderate expenses. They bring with them many 
daughters, and send their sons away; so young 
and pretty girls are numerous, whereas men are 
scarce. During winter, frequent balls and con- 
certs, amateur theatricals and card-parties, make 
time pass in lively fashion. 

May and June are the season fpr perfect enjoy- 
ment of the exquisite scenery, which is a rare 
combination of lovely landscapes and_pictur- 

ue coast; grass slopes with trees and shrubs, 
wild-flowers, heath and yellow gorse, run down to 
the bright sea-beach ; strangely weird and gloomy 
caverns lie hid beneath precipitous cliffs, on whose 
summit sheep browse plentifully, while the rest- 
less blue sea glitters in the sunshine away to the 
dim outline & the coast of Brittany. Then you 
wander inland, on horseback or on foot, through 
winding lanes shaded by overarching elms, and 
beech and ilex; down lovely glens, where the 
young growth of foliage, flowers, and ferns is in 
full luxuriance, and the air seems so fresh though 
faintly perfumed. 

We amuse ourselves in summer with picnics 
and dances, lawn-tennis and croquet, aa occa- 
sional race-meetings, athletic sports, and_ cricket 
matches. The Lawn-tennis Club ground at St 
Heliers is a favourite resort, especially when a 
military band plays; there you will meet num- 
bers of pretty and smartly-dressed girls, some 
keen for the game; others inclined rather to 
saunter and show off the last new frock or dainty 
hat, and enjoy tea and talk under the trees. 
Jersey must surely be the only place in the world 
where ladies have been fo by law to hold 
their tongues; history records that this actually 
occurred in the year 1644, when Sir George 
Carteret, then Lieutenant-governor, compelled 
ladies to give substantial security that they would 
not chatter! The effect of this ordinance does 
not appear to have been lasting. 

Although the sea is all around and so close at 
hand, there does not exist any fine bathing resort. 
Havre-des-Pas, a mile from St Heliers, is the most 
frequented bathing-place, but, like the harbour, 
it is without water as often as not; the tide 
recedes far, and leaves bare for hours a dreary 
expanse of rocks, sand, and seaweed. There are 
several good houses; but ugly rows of inferior 
dwellings destroy the appearance of the sea- 
frontage. It is semaine that no attempt has 
been made to establish a bathing resort along the 
charming stretch of coast between Mont Orgueil 
Castle and Anne Port, where Nature offers beauti- 
ful sites for villas, sheltered inlets, and a fine bay 
of shingle, with ample depth of water at all states 
of the tide. Near Anne Port is a Druidical 
monument well worth inspection. 

The old castle of Mont Orgueil stands impos- 
ingly on a projecting rocky crest high above the 
sea. Its ancient Norman chapel is at times used 
as a ballroom, and the queer old chambers, which 
used to be inhabited by stern warriors and 
sme of state, often echo now with cheery 

ughter. This fortress has experienced strange 
vicissitudes ; captured by surprise by a French 
force in the fifteenth century, it was twice be- 


sieged within a few years, and the French were 
er Two centuries later, Lady de Carteret 
held the castle for King Charles I. against the 
Parliamentarians ; and in the time of the Com- 
monwealth, Dean Bandinel and his son, prisoners 
there, attempted a daring escape, but died of 
injuries received through falling on the rocks 
from a rope that broke as they Halle 9 The 
view from the summit embraces the white coast 
of Normandy and the spire of Coutances Cathe- 
dral ; it repays fully the exertion of ascent. 

Below the castle, Gorey Common stretches 
along the shore, where excellent golf-links, a race- 
course, and rifle-ranges are well frequented at 
different seasons. The game of golf flourishes, 
and is the chief sport of many men with plenty 
of leisure and little occupation, who have pitched 
their tent in the island. 

The town of St Heliers becomes thronged 
with tourists during the months of August and 
September, and they drive on four-horsed chars- 
iene, with guides as escort, who blow horns and 
give the usual historical sketches, over the chief 
roads to well-known points, where scenery is fine 
and hostelries tolerable. They visit Gréve-de- 
Lecq and Plemont, renowned for steep cliffs, dee 
caverns, and fine lobsters ; Rozel, with its tropica 
gre and oyster-beds; the pretty village of 
St Aubins; and the wild Corbiéres, with its 
pe nga and dreadful rocks, besides dozens of 
other curious and picturesque spots. The cars 
rattle back towards evening through the town ; 
the excursionists are in a buoyant and songful 
mood, and popular choruses of ‘ Hail, Columbia,’ 
‘ Britons never, never shall be Slaves,’ and such- 
like, resound in the narrow streets. After dinner, 
the favourite resort is the Pavilion, where a 
music-hall entertainment and a military band 
performing in prettily illuminated grounds enliven 
the evening. 

A couple of thousand militiamen, who serve 
without pay under a system of obligatory uni- 
versal service, which is not fully appreciated by 
all of them, form the local defensive force of the 
island. There exists in addition a large reserve 
of trained men, who could be called out in case 
of emergency. A French force managed to effect 
a landing in 1781, but met with a warm recep- 
tion, “| was thoroughly routed at the battle 
of Jersey, when the gallant Major Pierson fell at 
the moment of victory. There is much warlike 

mp on Her Majesty’s birthday, when the Royal 

ersey Militia and the regular troops turn out in 
review order and march past, stn on the St 
Aubins sands. Cocked-hats and plumes career 
round on horseback, carriages filled with gaily- 
dressed ladies roll along, mo the populace presses 
forward on foot; a few de joie rattles down the 
thin red line, and a royal salute booms from the 
guns of Elizabeth Castle. All the world looks 
pleased—and dusty. 

Elizabeth Castle is an odd pile of buildings on 
a low rocky islet near the entrance of St Heliers 
harbour, and is still occupied as a fortress. Its 
founding was peculiar. In the time of Edward 
VI. the Reformation struck deep root in Jersey, 
and it was deemed fit to sell the bells of the 
churches and appropriate the funds thus obtained 
towards improving the defences, and specially for 


A quaint ceremony, a relic of feudal times, is 


the erection of a castle on the islet. | 
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the opening of the Cour d’H¢éritage, which takes 
place twice a year. The Bailiff (chief magistrate) 
and the Lieutenant-governor occupy two central 
raised seats in the Royal Court, with the jurats 
on either side, all being arrayed in red robes. 
Below and facing them sit the Crown officers, an 
official known as the dénonciatewr, who bears a 
silver-gilt mace, presented to the Court by King 
Charles II.; and officers of the staff in uniform ; 
whilst feudal seigneurs, prévéts, and chefs sergens, 
advocates, and a crowd of ladies, fill up the body 
of the chamber, the approaches to which are 
lined by soldiers bearing halberds. In the course 
of the proceedings, which are conducted in the 
French language, the seigneurs have to respond 
when their names are called, the prévéts and chefs 
sergens produce statements of revenue for their 
respective parishes, and the advocates are required 
to renew their oaths. The Queen’s proclamation 
for the encouragement of virtue and punishment 
of vice is read finally. 

Amongst the ancient laws of Jersey is a pecu- 
liar form of appeal, which, it is believed, had_its 
origin in the time of Rollo, first Duke of Nor- 
mandy, and remains in force to this day. When 
a man finds a neighbour encroaching on his pro- 
perty, he goes down on his knees, in the pres- 
ence of witnesses, and calls for Rollo’s assistance 
in these terms: ‘Ha! Ro! Ha! Ro! Ha! Ro! a 
Yaide mon Prince, on me fait tort? Hereupon, 
all encroachment or trespass must be suspended 
until the Royal Court has deliberated and given 
judgment in the matter. The Prince held the 
scales of justice; no subject was to suffer a 
wrong ; an appeal to him was not to be in vain. 


A SILVER ROUBLE 


Ir was in November 1874 that I succeeded in 
gaining an appointment that took me far out of 
the beaten track of the general traveller. Owing 
to the influence of an old friend in St Petersburg, 
I was appointed to the post of superintending 
engineer to one of the steamboat companies 
trading on the Amoor River, in Eastern Siberia ; 
and the same letter which reached me in London 
notifying my promotion, also contained instruc- 
tions for my immediate departure to take up 
my duties at Bladivostock, the company’s head- 
quarters on the Pacific coast. I had been ex- 
pecting this journey for some days, and conse- 
quently the preparations I had to make before 
starting were soon completed. Within a week 
from the receipt of that letter I was in St Peters- 
burg ; thence I travelled to Moscow and Nijni, 
and at this latter place commenced the long 
sleigh-journey down the Volga river to Perm; 
then on by a single line of rail to Ekaterinburg, 
finding myself at last within Siberia and at the 
beginning of the strange journey across the 
thousands of miles of snow and ice dividing me 
from my destination. 

After waiting at Ekaterinburg for a few days, 
spent in purchasing a suitable sleigh and laying 
in a stock of comforts to*be used on the road, 
I eventually started. This was on the 19th 
December 1874. The first few days were a great 


'on rising to my feet, surveyed the scene with 


oe to me, as I was unaccustomed to the 
cramped position necessitated by the size of my 
sleigh, and the bumping and swinging motion, as 
we trotted at a good pace over the frozen snow 
road, kept the sleep I so badly needed from my 
eyes. On Christmas Eve we had left the last 
posting-house at which we had changed horses 
some miles behind us, and I was settling myself 
into the fur rugs preparatory for a long night’s 
journey, in fact I was just dropping off into a 
restless sleep, when—crash! went something under 
me, and in a moment I found myself half 
buried, head downwards, in the snow. With some 
difficulty I succeeded in extricating myself, and 


anything but pleasurable feelings. There, a few 

ards off, sat my drosky-man ruefully rubbing 
1imself, apparently with a view of finding out 
if and where he was hurt. Close beside him 
lay the sleigh, bottom up, with my clothing, 
rugs, and paraphernalia strewn around. The 
two horses stood quietly looking on, only too 
glad, I suspect, of any excuse for a rest. I could 
hardly help laughing, although our position was 
anything but enviable. Here we were some 
miles from the nearest posthouse, the night 
coming on rapidly, and the thermometer any 
number of degrees below zero. 

Knowing it was useless standing there think- 
ing, I soon had my driver on his legs again, 
and found, greatly to my relief, that he was none 
the worse for his shaking. We then set about 
righting the sleigh, and I was able to see the 
cause of our mishap. The iron tire of one of 
the runners had become unfastened at the front 
end, and falling to the ground, had ploughed its 
way along, until, meeting a harder frozen part 
of the track, it had stopped us altogether, with 
the result I have described. Having found the 
cause, it did not take us long to put matters to 
rights; but considering it unwise to push on 
with the runner unprotected, I decided to retrace 
the road to our last 2 a station, get things 
put right, and start fairly again in the morn- 
in 


‘i fter two hours’ walking, we reached the small 
wooden house, and with some trouble succeeded 
in waking the owner; and we soon had the horses 
comfortably stabled in the outhouse, and our- 
selves supplied with beds for the night. In the 
morning, after breakfasting early, the horses 
were harnessed, and I proceeded to settle our 
bill of one rouble. Amongst the change for the 
note I had given him, the landlord gave me a 
silver rouble piece, which I noticed had appar- 
ently been roughly engraved; and on examinin 
it + fim I found that not only was it me 
near the rim for a cord to pass through, but that 
on the reverse, some former owner had cut 
as if with a knife, a rough outline of a Greek 
cross. I did not pay much attention to this at 
the time ; but thinking it curious, I placed it 
apart from the rest of my money, intending to 
keep it as a memento of our over-night adven- 
ture. 

When, after many weeks and sundry adven- 
tures and hardships, I reached Bladivostock, I 
came upon this rouble in emptying the pockets 
of my clothes, and being again struck by its 
peculiar appearance, I decided to keep it as a 
curiosity ; and often would I look at it, and 
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wonder what manner of man it was, and the 
reasons he could have had for treating a rouble 
in that manner. 


Il. 


Again it was Christmas Eve; but time had gone 
by, and the Christmas of 1877 found me with 
the army of Suleiman Pasha, then fighting in 
the Schipka Pass against the Russians. 

I had spent two long weary years in Siberia, 
and had succeeded in putting the affairs of my 
employers into better order ; but finding the dis- 
honesty of the under officials too much to con- 
tend against, I, with some degree of satisfaction, 
turned my back on things Russian and returned 
to London. I had been well paid for my work, 
and determined to enjoy myself in town, as one 
can after such prolonged absence in a country 
like Siberia. But the old longing for adventure 
and change soon took hold of me again, and 
when the Russian-Turkish war broke out, I was 
one of the first to offer myself as correspondent 
at the seat of war for a leading daily paper. 
My knowledge of the language and country pro- 
cured me the post without difficulty, and I was 
soon on my way to Constantinople, fully bent 
on pushing to the front as quickly as possible. 
Once there, I had some difficulty in getting my 
papers signed ; but at last all was in order, and 
on that Christmas Eve 1877 I was snugly en- 
sconced in a wooden hut, with my feet to a 
blazing fire of pine-logs, smoking, and wondering 
what the good folks were doing in England. 
I was not alone, for amongst other Englishmen 
then with the army were Dr W—— and Mr 
S——, both volunteers in the Stafford House 
employ, and both were doing their best to estab- 
lish a service for the transport of the wounded 
to the rear. They were with me that night; 
and as we sat smoking round the fire we did not 
forget to pledge a health to friends and relatives 
at home. 

That night we had scarcely settled ourselves 
to sleep, when we were awoke by the roar of 
artillery, and we knew that once more the 
Russians were endeavouring to force the passage 
of the Schipka Pass. We were soon outside, and 
the sharp whistle of bullets through the air told 
us only too plainly that severe business was 
meant. On either side of where we stood were 
the Turkish fortifications; and high up in the 
centre, right under the Russian lines, were the 
Turkish rifle-pits, which they had constructed 
with a view to advancing to the attack. Never 
shall I forget that Christmas Day. The fighting 
at the front was fierce, and each yard of ground 
was stubbornly contested. The wounded were 
coming back down the valley in a continuous 
stream, and a more ghastly sight than some 
of them presented may 1 never see, Their 
transport from the upper end of the defile, where 
the dehting was pe place, was very bad, 
owing to want of appliances; and it was a sad 
and dreadful sight to see the poor fellows coming 
down a wounded, leaning on their rifles or 
anything they could pick up, many dropping by 
the way to die, some owing to want of attention, 
others perhaps for a drink of water. Wherever 
one looked, the dead were lying thickly in every 
imaginable position, many with their poor white 


faces turned to the sky, their hands cressed in a 
last prayer for release from their sufferings. 

Towards evening the fighting died down, and 
at last, as the sun was sinking blood-red behind 
the snow-covered horizon, it ceased altogether, 
and I knew that for another night at least we 
might expect quiet. I returned to the little 
village of Shekirly, in a belt of forest within 
half a mile of the battlefield, and my thoughts 
rested sadly enough on the events of the day, 
and the hosts of dead and dying who only that 
morning were strong men, but were now lyin 
uncared for, and half-buried in the fast an 
silently falling snow. 

It was whilst plodding slowly on my way to 
the village where hoped to find shelter for the 
night that I heard steps overtaking me, and 
turning round, saw two soldiers half carrying, 
half dragging between them the senseless body 
of a wounded Russian. They had made a rude 
stretcher with their rifles, upon which he was 
lying. One glance at the pale face lying there 
at my feet was enough to tell me the man was 
slowly bleeding to death, and on opening his 
coat I found him badly wounded by a bullet in 
the left forearm. It had evidently struck him 
just below the elbow, and tearing its way down- 
wards, had passed out an inch or so above the 
wrist. The main artery of the arm was com- 
pletely severed, and he was even then bleeding 

rofusely. I saw not a moment was to be lost 
if his life was to be saved, and tearing the 
woollen scarf from my neck, I proceeded to 
tie it tightly around his arm above the wound ; 
but this failed to stop the flow of blood, and I 
was beginning to despair of being able to save 
his life, when I remembered, that by placing 
some hard substance on the artery and after- 
wards tightly binding over it I could probably 
succeed in closing the passage. In a second 
my hand went to my pocket in search of some 
article that could be made to serve this pur- 
pose, and, strange to say, I brought out the 
silver rouble I had kept so long as a curiosity. 
There was no time to lose if I would save him, 
so in a few moments I had it. bound securely 
over the artery, and had the satisfaction of seeing 
the bleeding decrease, and soon afterwards cease 
altogether. I then poured a few drops into his 
lips from my spirit flask, and telling the men 
to lift him carefully, I preceded them into the 
village, luckily close at hand. Without much 
difficulty we found a suitable lodging, and I left 
him to the tender mercies of the ambulance 
doctor, whom I met in the street, and who 
promised me to do his best for the poor fellow. 
On leaving, I promised to return in the mornin 
to see how he was going on. That night passe 
quietly, and in the morning I went round to see 
my patient. I was met at the door by Dr R—, 
who told me that the Russian was still uncon- 
scious, but that he had great hopes of pulling 
him round, and added, that he had no doubt 
my promptness in tying up his arm had actually 
saved his life, and that, had I not fortunately met 
them, he would have died before they could have 
reached the village. 

For some days I was not allowed to see the 
invalid ; but at last Dr R—— called and told me 
that he was conscious, and had asked to see me; 
and, added the doctor, the strangest thing of all 
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is that on regaining his senses the first thing he 
noticed was your silver rouble lying on the 
shelf by his bedside. He asked to have it shown 
to him; and on seeing it, appeared very over- 
come with emotion; and not until I had told 
him the manner in which it had come there 
did he seem satisfied, and only then, on my 
promising to bring you to him as soon as possible, 
Greatly wondering at this desire on the part of 
an utter stranger to me, I went to the house, 
and without knocking, entered the room in which 
he was lying. As 1 walked to the side of the 
bed, his eyes followed me, and with an effort, 
speaking in Russian, he asked me if I was the 
gentleman who had saved his life. I said I was, 
and then asked him to tell me the reason he had 
been so moved at the sight of the coin, The 
following is his story in his own words as 
nearly as I can recollect them. 


IIL. 


‘I was born in the outskirts of Moscow, and 
early in life worked in one of the many print- 
pot in that town. I had completed my 
eighteenth year when I became imbued with 
the revolutionary doctrines held by so many 
of my fellow-workmen. About this time, too, 
I made the acquaintance of Toukanka Fedovor- 
itch, a girl of about my own age, living with 
her parents at a small village close to Moscow. 
I cannot convey to you, a stranger, all the pas- 
sionate love this girl awoke in me ; suffice it to 
say that for two years we remained lovers, and 
I worked hard during that time to provide a 
home where I could take her to when we married. 
At last my hopes were crowned with success, 
The foreman of the department in which I 
worked was one afternoon passing through the 
engine-room, when carelessly passing too close 
to the moving machinery, his clothes were caught 
in the revolving wheels, and in a moment he was 
flung down a crushed and lifeless mass. This 
accident procured me my long-hoped-for pro- 
motion, and I took his place as foreman. Within 
a week of that time I was married, and the world 
held no happier mortal than I. 

‘I think I told you I had become a revolu- 
tionary—in other words, I had been for some 
time a member of a secret body of Nihilists; 
and it was only when I had been married a few 
months and had learned how much happiness 
and joy life held for me, that I began to regret 
my vows of allegiance to them. But as you are 
no doubt aware, there is no recall from those 
vows once taken; and had I dared openly to 
show that the views of the Brotherhood were no 
longer mine, my life I knew would pay forfeit 
for my apostasy. 

‘I had been married nearly two years, when, 
owing to various causes in the country, Nihilism 
became a stronger force amongst the people, and 
it was then that were first whispered those plots 
against high officials, and even against our « Fittle 
father” the Czar himself. I had been working 
late at the mill one evening, and on leaving, pro- 
ceeded cautiously to the rendezvous of the revolu- 
tionary lodge to which I belonged. I had, after 
much hesitation, determined to announce to them 
my altered views; and whilst promising strict 
secrecy as to anything I had learnt or heard, beg 


them to release me from a position which had 
become harder than I could longer bear. I found 
the Council assembled when I arrived; and after 
stating my case, they unanimously decided that 
my vows must be held binding; and did I 
shirk any duty they might see fit to allot to 
me, I knew the consequence—death! I had 
half expected this reply to my entreaty; and I 
was endeavouring to shake their decision, when 
we were startled by hurried knocking at the 
outer door; and before we had time to plan any 
means of escape from the coming danger, the 
door of the meeting-room was flung open, and 
in rushed a body of police with an officer of the 
secret service at their head. Resistance was use- 
less; and in less time than it takes to tell, we 
were all securely handcuffed and marched out 
as prisoners to the police barracks; and in a 
damp dirty cell of that building I had time to 
survey my position, I knew no compromising 
papers would be found upon us, as it was our 
rule to do everything by word of mouth and 
lace nothing in writing; but at the same time 
i knew the police were in great terror of a 
general revolution, and would probably take the 
first opportunity of showing that they meant 
to crush it out with a heavy and cruel hand. 
Bitterly did I now repent my youthful folly in 
binding myself to such men, and the thought 
of my dear wife at home waiting my coming 
only added to my misery. At last, after a most 
wretched and sleepless night, the morning broke, 
and I was taken before the chief of police. I 
saw none of my fellow-prisoners, and without 
waiting to hear any defence from me, the officer 
read out my sentence in slow monotonous tones : 
‘Ivan Dolgatcheff, being suspected of being a 
Nihilist, and found attending a secret meeting of 
that body in Moscow, you are sentenced to five 
years’ transportation to Siberia as a convict of 
the second class,’ 

‘I heard no more! I was stunned by the 
suddenness of this end of all my hopes, and 
unconsciousness mercifully ended my sufferings. 
I awoke to find myself again in the cell; and 
after a few hours, 1 was hurried off with many 
others to the railway station to begin my lon 
exile. One idea was ever uppermost in my Bir 
to let my wife know what had happened to 
me. I had noticed that one of the police who 
was present at the breaking-up of our meetin 
glanced sometimes at me, and I was embolden 
to try to gain his help. With some difficulty I 
approached nearer to him, and telling him where 
I lived, begged him to acquaint my wife with 
my fate. This he promised to do; and with that 
small amount of comfort I left Moscow for Nijni- 
Novgorod. Arrived there, we were packed on 
board a large barge covered with strong iron 
netting, effectually cutting off all means of escape, 
and for days we were towed down the Volga river. 
But why describe the anguish and misery of that 
journey? At last we reached Ekaterinburg, and 
here we were separated into different parties, and 
prepared for the long tramp of months to our 
several destinations in Siberia; some to the 
quicksilver mines; others, myself amongst the 
number, to the salt mines of Irkutsk. 

‘And now the hardest trial of all was to happen 
to me. Whilst standing waiting for orders at 
the Siberian gate, on the outskirts of the town, 
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I heard my name called by the guard; and on 
going to,him, was taken to the guardhouse, and 
there, travel-stained and worn by grief and 
fatigue, I found my dear wife. She had received 
my message ; and after selling everything in our 
home to get sufficient money, had set out to 
follow me across Russia. After hardships in- 
numerable, she had at last found me, and owing 
to the kindness of the Chief Inspector at Ekaterin- 
burg, received permission from him to say good- 
bye to me. Afterwards, we should be lost to each 
other for five long years. Need I dwell on the 
touching scene of our final adi¢us? After kissing 
me for the last time, she took from around her 
neck the charm that every Russian wears, and 
placed it around mine, calling down God’s bless- 
Ing on me, and assured me that her daily prayer 
would be that it might preserve me from every 
danger to my life. That charm consisted of a 
silver rouble, given to her when a child by her 
father, and roughly engraved by him with the 
image of a Greek cross. I have never seen her 
since! We were hurried off that afternoon. 

‘I lived for two years in the salt mines, doing 
work that killed those around me in hundreds. 
Day and night in semi-darkness we laboured, our 
only rest being two hours in every twelve. For 
two years, I say, I suffered ; but the wild longing 
for freedom grew in me stronger and stronger, 
until one day, with six others, I escaped, and 
found shelter in the neighbouring woods. What 
became of my companions I never knew. For 
days, weeks, months, I wandered westwards, 
living on the charity of the people in the 
occasional villages through which * d, some- 
times getting rough work to do, but more often 
suffering the pangs of hunger. Fortunately for 
me, my escape took place in the early spring, and 
the warmth of the summer months enabled me to 
live and sleep in the open air without hardship. 
One day, almost famished, I had begged for food 
at a wayside posthouse, but without avail, and 
driven at last to desperation, I remembered my 
silver charm. The temptation was too great to 
withstand ; and I enjoyed the first food I had 
tasted for two days at the expense of my wife’s 

rting gift. Can you blame me? It saved my 
ife then, and I little thought, when I handed it to 
the fellow, that I should ever set eyes on it again. 

‘The summer of 1874 slowly passed. After 
many adventures I reached Tomsk, and found 
work. But my thoughts were ever on Moscow; 
and as I regained strength, I determined to save 
all I could to enable me eventually to reach my 
home. I had written to my wife ; but no answer 
came to me, and it was two years before I had 
saved enough and started again on my journey. 
At Perm I learned that the war in Servia had 
broken out. Every one passing through the 
country was closely questioned, and being unable 
to satisfy one particularly troublesome police- 
sergeant, I was marched off to the nearest station 
for inquiries to be made. Afraid to give them 
my real name or destination, my evasive answers 
made them suspect all was not right, and I was 
drafted off to the barracks to find myself enrolled 
a soldier of His Majesty the Czar. 

‘The Servian war ended, the troubles with 
Turkey commenced, and my regiment was 
ordered to the front, to take its place in the 
army then forming on the south-east frontier. 
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‘You now know my history. After being in 
many hard-fought engagements and being twice 
slightly wounded, our conquering hosts crossed 
the Balkans, and you know the rest. You also 
know now why your silver rouble has such an 
interest for me. 


At this stage, exhaustion overcame him, and 
when I left, he had sunk into a heavy slumber, 
The following day I heard from the doctor that 
he had had a relapse; and feeling that perhaps 
my long interview the preceding day had some- 
thing to do with causing this, I determined to 
find better nursing for him than he could 
possibly get at the hands of the one overworked 
doctor in the place. 

Events favoured me. The Turks, beaten back 
at all points, were even then falling back from 
the Pass; and during that day our numbers were 
increased by the arrival of some hundred and 
fifty wounded, in charge of a Red Cross ambu- 
lance. No sooner had they found quarters in 
the village than I went to request that a nurse 
might be sent to the wounded Russian. This 
may promised me should be done. 

hat evening, after my frugal dinner was 
finished, I walked up the street with the inten- 
tion of seeing how he was going on. All was 
quiet in the house, and entering softly, I pushed 
open the door of his room. There, on the floor, 
her arms around his neck, with her white cheek 
pressed to his, I saw the hospital nurse ; and at 
that moment I understood what it did not require 
— to tell me—Ivan Dolgatcheff had found his 
wife ! 

Within three months from then I was again in 
London, with the memory of their waving fare- 
well to me as the steamer in which I sailed glided 
out from the granite quays of Cronstadt harbour. 

I often hear from them. Little children have 
come to them to bless their lives; but they tell 
me that, amongst all the gifts which Providence 
has given them, they still cherish most the 
Silver Rouble. 


HE LOVED ME ONCE. 


He loved me once ! 

Ah, then the earth was fair, 
The sun shone brightly, and the balmy air 
Was filled with fragrance of a thousand flowers, 
Which blossomed sweetly in the sunny bowers. 


He loved me once ! 

The very birds seemed gay, 
And sang their sweetest songs that summer day; 
How blithe was I—nor pain nor care could take 
The sunshine from that hour, for his dear sake. 


He loved me once ! 
But that was long ago ; 
And summer sun is changed to frost and snow, 
The flowers are dead, the birds are gone, and I 
Am dul and dreary as the winter sky. 
CurisTIE. 
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